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Recruiting  is  not  easy,  but  it  is 
simple  enough  to  be  summed  up  with 
one  word:  communication.  Stripped 
of  the  specialized  sales  lingo,  the 
complicated  rules  and  those  squads, 
companies  and  battalions  of  numbers, 
recruiting  is  telling  people  things 
about  the  Army  that  will  make  them 
want  to  enlist. 

Understanding  this  can  help  us 
keep  our  priorities  straight  by  focus- 
ing first  and  foremost  on  the  impor- 
tant way  we  communicate:  on  what 
we  say,  on  how  we  say  it,  and  on  the 
ways  we  have  to  make  ourselves  heard. 
Let  me  begin  with  the  latter. 

The  Army  starts  talking  to  your 
prospects  well  before  enlistment  age. 
Although  we  target  our  advertising  to 
impact  most  heavily  on  seniors  and 
recent  graduates,  television  and  radio 
ads  in  particular  reach  all  teens.  You 
will  not  encounter  many  young  people 
who  don’t  already  know  something 
about  the  ways  to  “BE  ALL  YOU  CAN 
BE”  in  the  Army,  and  it  is  always  an 
advantage  to  start  a sales  presentation 
sharing  some  common  ground  with 
your  prospects. 

That  certainly  doesn’t  mean  that 
advertising  delivers  large  numbers  of 
pre-sold  prospects  to  your  door,  it 
provides,  at  best,  a nudge  in  the  dir- 
ection of  the  recruiting  station.  It 
creates  opportunities  for  recruiters. 
It  opens  doors  and  minds. 

How  it  does  that  is  worth  your  study. 
It  has  been  designed  by  people  who 
have  made  themselves  experts  in  what 
young  people  think  about  the  military 
service  in  general  and  Army  service  in 
particular.  It  shows  them  how  their 
interests  can  be  served  but  also  some- 
thing of  the  duties  and  obligations 


they  will  incur.  It  touches  on  subjects 
you  will  have  to  elaborate  on.  It  raises 
questions  you  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

And  it  works  to  establish  an  image 
of  the  kind  of  Army  we  must  have. 
Read  the  lyrics  of  the  “BE  ALL  YOU 
CAN  BE”  song  carefully.  They  will  re- 
mind you  of  some  important  qualities 
of  soldiering  that  you  must  begin  to 
instill  into  your  new  enlistees  even 
before  they  meet  our  good  friend,  the 
drill  sergeant. 

The  new  phase  of  the  “ BE  ALL  YOU 
CAN  BE”  campaign  spotlighted  in  this 
issue  offers  a mixture  of  the  high- 
minded  and  the  hard  working.  It  is  an 
inspiring  song  and  a new  way  to  show 
the  many  useful  things  you  can  learn 
to  do  in  the  Army.  More  Army  Coliege 
Fund  promotion  and  a glimpse  of  what 
it  takes  to  be  an  Army  Ranger  are 
included. 

Please  appreciate  it.  Understand 
that  advertising  starts  talking  to 
your  prospects  before  you  do  and 
keeps  it  up  all  through  the  accession 
process.  Learn  how  to  take  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  that 
advertising  will  create  ...  because 
THE  ARMY  STARTS  WITH  YOU! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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You’re  reaching  deep  inside  you 
For  things  you’ve  never  known 
It’s  been  tough,  rough  going 
But  you  haven’t  gone  alone 
Helping  hands  beside  you 
Friends  to  bring  you  through 
So  much  that  they’ve  shown  you 
I So  much  you  can  do 

Be  all  that  you  can  be 
Growing  strong  now,  strong  together 
Be  all  that  you  can  be 
You  can  do  it  in  the  Army 

Questions  that  have  answers 
Roads  that  take  you  far 
Confidence  and  teamwork 
It’s  who  you  really  are 
Bringin  out  that  special  you 
All  that  you  desire 
Doin’ it  together 
Always  reachin’  higher 

Be  ^fi^thatypuxan  be 
Growing  strong  now,  strong  together 
Be  all  that  you  can  be 
You  can  do  it  in  the  Army 

©HEA  Productions 

Music  and  lyrics  by  Jake  Holmes 


ARMY. 

BEAUYOUCANBE. 


MAKING  A 
GOOD  THING  BETTER 

By  Theodore  M.  Regan,  Jr. 

Executive  Vice  President  and 
Associate  Director  of  Creative  Services 
N W Ayer  Inc. 


There’s  a rule  in  the  advertising 
business.  If  it  isn’t  broken,  don’t  fix  it. 

By  every  measure  available  to  us  -- 
from  enlistments  and  public  attitude 
shifts  to  simple  gut  instincts  --  we 
know  that  the  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 
campaign  is  working  effectively.  It’s 
clearly  earned  another  turn  around 
the  track. 

But  every  new  year  brings  with  it 
new  goals  and  new  requirements. 
And  this  year,  the  Army  and  N W 
Ayer  agreed  some  refinements  in  the 
advertising  were  in  order. 

The  refinements  began  with  the  BE 
ALL  YOU  CAN  BE  song  itself.  In 
1983,  the  lyrics  will  make  more  of 
skill  training  andteamwork(“Helping 
hands  beside  you,  friends  to  bring  you 


through”],  and  will  make  a more  ex- 
plicit promise  of  success  (“You  can  do 
it  in  the  Army”].  I think  you’ll  agree 
that  the  changes,  although  seemingly 
subtle,  represent  an  even  more  com- 
pelling offer  to  today’s  ambitious 
young  people. 

Skill  training  will  also  get  special 
emphasis  in  print  this  year.  For  the 
first  time,  magazine  layouts,  news- 
paper ads  and  posters  will  feature 
specific  Army  skills.  Headlines  will 
identify  each  skill  by  its  MOS  desig- 
nation. Of  course,  referring  to  a 
medical  specialist  as  a 91  Bravo  is 
nothing  new  to  you.  But  it  is  new  to 
your  prospects,  and  research  tells  us 
the  technique  works  well  in  capturing 
their  attention.  It  also  begins  to  get 


you  and  your  prospects  speaking  the 
same  language,  an  important  first  step 
in  the  recruiting  process. 

Many  of  the  Army  television  com- 
mercials produced  in  previous  years 
will  continue  to  be  used  this  year, 
notably  9AM,  Laser  Tank  and  Flight 
School.  An  exciting  new  commercial. 
Ranger,  has  already  joined  them  on 
the  television  schedule,  and  we  are 
now  in  production  on  new  commer- 
cials featuring  the  Delayed  Entry  Pro- 
gram and  the  Army  College  Fund. 

We  at  Ayer  are  proud  of  our  long 
and  successful  association  with  the 
Army.  We’re  proud  of  our  new  work 
in  support  of  your  effort  this  year,  and 
we  hope  you  share  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  job  that  lies  ahead. 


RANGER 


DELAYED  ENTRY  PROGRAM 


ARMY  COLLEGE  FUND 
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NEW  EMPHASIS  ON 
THE  ARMY  RESERVE 


The  Army’s  readiness  depends  im- 
portantly on  the  quality  of  its  Reserve 
soldiers.  So  a special  advertising  effort 
is  being  made  this  year  to  enchance 
the  unique  identity  of  the  Reserve 
within  the  context  of  the  total  Army. 

New  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE  tele- 
vision commercials  that  clearly  position 
service  in  the  Army  Reserve  as  a 
meaningful  opportunity  for  high 


school  juniors  are  now  being  develop- 
ed for  airing  at  the  start  of  the  new 
school  year. 

New  magazine  advertising  will 
emphasize  hometown  service  and  the 
Split  Training  Option. 

The  Scholar/ Athlete  Program  that 
has  been  so  successful  in  opening 
doors  for  you  — and  in  building  good- 
will for  the  Army  Reserve  --  will  be 


expanded  from  nearly  2,000  winners 
in  1982  to  more  than  6,000  winners 
this  year.  And  this  year,  the  publicity 
surrounding  each  awards  ceremony 
will  be  expanded. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a powerful  package 
for  preselling  Reserve  prospects.  As 
for  actually  closing  the  sales,  I know 
the  Army  can  count  on  your  best 
efforts.  y 


AND  SIMMER  JOeS 
THAT  PAY  OFF 
ALL  YEAR  LONG. 


THERE  ARE 

SUMMIT  JOBS. 


i:'  ctii:- 'k  OS  v;<)i  •'xXr 


A WHmiNC  COrmNATiOK 


ARMY  RESERVE. 
BEALLYOUCANBE. 


Hbrncx'  mylp2  vcikoi  fglslif  oisoia  slnd 
nflkhs  wqaor  rvwow  epwozz  paspsdff  ger  kghsos 
agopg  pHsiaslv  psdfbvrn  byghd. 

Madxzcj  hfkfn^xz  pryne  opplke  aksdtr 
sgsd  uekkr  gpoxv  ppajyg  oamq  spkcxw  gpi  zqpkir 
tiruj>d  pqwosjc  bdh wj  clbdkmz  klamp  wppir 
hjdbdg  pombv  dytsg  bctdszp  pfjvwbn  vjdhkery 
dkus  ghsg  fsfcqa  kv'cbn  fkpmi  szaqeer. 

Cksks  hhsdd  mklbvc  wrplaz  pytrghmka'r 
bsfc  aiyf  gsqa  \'bxpxn. 

Zostiwe  irh  tigjz  fkrdn  slasg<l  pwqsxcb  ghdk 


INANMtMY 
U PONT  HAVE  TO 
LEAVEHOMEFOR. 


nvbmz  mcnppciadc  pkmnv  oeoir  ddlsj.s  fptks 

flgzxop 


....  - 

opvw<l  tpoerbn  fgosxzp  envop  kghwe  ksdfl; 
gnbmn  pkgjdv  cmvoeype 


Weba  kmz  klaoap  wpnir  pombv  dytsg 
bctdszp  pfjv\vbn  vjdhk  hyrfd  psko  pwc  aqypod 
kus  gbsg  tsfwqa  kvcbn  tkplm  kmlps, 

Xnwnjf  hccxz  fgn-e  khoqw  ebdks  kkk 
opqkx  ncn  nvbcb  xmz  zosowe  irh  tigjz  fkrdn  Iksla 
dkdwhlh  pwcpxcb  ghdk  kmc  nvbmz  mcnp 
qatic  pkmnv  oeoir  ddkjs  hdl  fpfks  rkbic  kdksem 
sdxrn  spqw  ghhn  cwns  hfro  whkza  woyqm. 
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Ohe  Sest  of  1982: 

usm^Cs  vj^c 

USAjt  recruiters  of  the  year 

^Pictures  on  the  follon>ing pages  are  the  leading  T)J^C  recruiters.  Obey  used  that  extra  effort  to 

become  the  best  in  their  T)bRC’s. 


SFC  Norvel  L.  Price 
Beckley  DRC 


GS7  Dennis  J.  Dragonas 
Boston  DRC 


SSG  Bobby  L Street 
Charlotte  DRC 


GS7  George  Whitfield 
Chicago  DRC 
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GS7  Ron  Menz 
Cincinnati  DRC 


GS7  Garland  Detlefsen 
Concord  DRC 


SFC  Roger  D.  Ferguson 
Detroit  DRC 


SFC  Sammy  C.  Prather 
Houston  DRC 
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GS7  Robert  J.  Proctor 
Cleveland  DRC 


SFC  Joseph  Williams 
Columbia  DRC 


SFC  Armand  F.  Poney 
Dallas  DRC 


SFC  Les  G.  Swanson 
Denver  DRC 


SFC  Robert  L Hooks 
Ft.  Monmouth  DRC 


SFC  Clifford  Harvey 
Harrisburg  DRC 


Photo  not 
available 


SFC  Edward  Moore 
Indianapolis  DRC 


SFC  David  N.  Sweatt 
Jackson  DRC 


SFC  Rodney  L.  George 
Cciumbus  DRC 


SFC  Donald  N.  Nemec 
Des  Moines  DRC 


SFC  Ricardo  B.  Kamiyama 
Honolulu  DRC 


SSG  Susan  M.  Brown 
Jacksonville  DRC 
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SSG  Francis  Gorman 
Oklahoma  City  DRC 


SFC  Robert  M.  Neison 
Omaha  DRC 


SFC  Judith  A.  Battin 
Los  Angeies  DRC 


SSG  Ronald  Buster 
Minneapolis  DRC 


SFC  Paui  W.  Odom 
Nashviiie  DRC 


SFC  Johnnie  Rowe  Jr. 
Newburgh  DRC 


SFC  James  C.  Chriscoe 
New  Haven  DRC 


SFC  Thomas  E.  Mattocks 
New  Orieans  DRC 


SSG  Alfred  Padilla 
Lansing  DRC 


SFC  Joseph  Kenneth  Blair 
Louisville  DRC 


SFC  Ronald  Dison 
Montgomery  DRC 


SFC  Gary  L.  Nelson 
Little  Rock  DRC 


SSG  David  W.  Kendall 
Long  Island  DRC 


SFC  Edward  Flynn 
Milwaukee  DRC 


SFC  Charles  Siratt 
Kansas  City  DRC 


SFC  William  R.  Elliot 
Miami  DRC 


Photo  not 
available 
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SGT  Hosiethe  Hughes 
Peoria  DRC 


SFC(P)  Floyd  W.  Riley 
Portland  DRC 


CPL  John  K.  King 
Salt  Lake  City  DRC 


GS7  Al  Wood 
Santa  Ana  DRC 
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SFC  Jack  R.  McLaughlin 
Philadelphia  DRC 


SFC  Dean  G.  Marshbourne 
Raleigh  DRC 


GS7  Michael  Graham 
San  Antonio  DRC 


GS7  Charles  E.  Grisim 
Seattle  DRC 


SFC  George  R.  Cleary  Jr. 
Phoenix  DRC 


SFC  George  E.  Price 
Richmond  DRC 


GS7  James  Sullivan 
San  Francisco  DRC 


SFC  Danny  E.  Irvin 
St.  Louis  DRC 


SFC  William  T.  Redman 
Pittsburgh  DRC 


SFC  Richard  S.  Pasalich 
Sacramento  DRC 


SSG  Hector  Perez 
San  Juan  DRC 


SFC  Wayne  F.  Foster 
Syracuse  DRC 


all 
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Freeing 

the 

forest 

from 

fearsome 

felons 


A routine  part  of  Murray’s  job  is  checking  fishing  permits  and  making  sure  that 
undersized  fish  aren’t  taken. 


Story  by  Kathleen  P.  Ellison 
Photos  by  Vicky  Lipps 
Ft  Leonard  Wood  PAO 

When  many  soldiers  show  up  at 
work  each  day,  they  report  to  an  office 
building  and  spend  their  hours  sur- 
rounded by  the  clang  of  typewriters, 
ringing  telephones  and  chattering 
radios. 

There’s  a special  kind  of  soldier, 
however,  whose  office  is  the  leafy 


forest  of  the  Ozarks  — ringing  tele- 
phones are  scolding  squirrels  and  the 
only  music  available  is  the  sound  of 
rushing  water. 

Keeping  the  natural  beauty  and 
wildlife  of  Missouri  safe  for  all  those 
who  want  to  enjoy  it  are  the  game 
wardens  of  Ft.  Leonard  Wood. 

“Our  job  is  to  enforce  both  post  and 
federal  wildlife  conservation  laws,” 
said  SGT  Richard  Murray,  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood’s  game  warden  non-commissioned 
officer  in  charge.  “ We  patrol  four- 
fifths  of  the  post,  which  includes  every- 


thing but  the  cantonment  area.” 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood,  located  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest, 
they  know  that  the  area  the  game 
wardens  are  responsible  for  is  im- 
pressive. The  post  is  more  than  62,000 
square  acres,  and  the  distance  between 
the  front  and  back  gates  is  more  than  12 
miles.  The  area  contains  several  large 
training  sites  used  almost  daily,  but 
much  of  the  installation  consists  of 
untouched  oak,  hickory  and  pine  for- 
ests, frequented  only  by  hunters,  fish- 
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ing  enthusiasts  and  nature  lovers. 

“There  is  abundant  animal  life  on 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood,”  said  Murray. 
“We  have  deer,  groundhogs,  racoons, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  skunks,  coyotes, 
turtles,  turkeys,  all  kinds  of  snakes, 
some  bobcats  and  a little  bit  of 
pheasant.” 

Naturally  with  such  a varied  wildlife 
population,  the  job  of  a game  warden 
isn’t  easy.  Military  as  well  as  civilian 
hunters  have  unrestricted  access  to  the 
post’s  wooded  areas,  and  Murray  and 
his  five  deputy  game  wardens  have 
their  hands  full  making  sure  wildlife 
laws  are  enforced. 

“Poaching  is  a problem,”  he  said.  “I’d 
estimate  that  we  lose  200  deer  out  of 
season  yearly  from  poaching.  The  big- 
gest problem  we  have  is  right  before 
and  immediately  after  the  deer  season, 
which  takes  place  in  the  fall  and  is 
announced  by  the  Conservation 
Commission.  And  during  last  year’s 
four- week  season,  we  made  26  arrests 
for  illegally  taking  the  deer.” 

Game  wardens  usually  lead  quiet 


lives,  patrolling  the  post’s  silent  forests 
and  picturesque  waterways.  When 
poachers  must  be  apprehended,  how- 
ever, their  job  is  anything  but  routine. 

“Poachers  are  dangerous,”  said 
Murray.  “Many  of  the  ones  we  have 
here  are  virtually  professionals  — they 
seem  to  do  it  for  a living  and  they’re 
very  irritated  when  we  catch  up  with 
them.” 

Murray  explained  that  many  po- 
achers work  at  night,  and  that’s  why 
the  game  warden  section  will  always 
have  a team  patrolling  the  post  after 
hours. 

“At  night  we’ll  pick  a random  spot, 
shut  off  the  lights  and  engine  of  the 
jeep  and  just  wait,”  said  Murray. 
“Unfortunately  we’re  at  a disadvantage 
- if  we  see  a poacher  and  he  doesn’t 
want  to  get  caught,  apprehension 
sometimes  isn’t  easy.  We’re  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  woods.  We’ve  got 
weapons,  but  so  does  the  poacher.” 

Being  caught  poaching  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  can  be  troublesome  as  well  as 
expensive,  and  Murray  explained  that  a 


conviction  will  usually  include  several 
violations  of  wildlife  and  post  reg- 
ulations. 

“When  we  catch  a poacher,  we  take 
his  truck,  weapon,  ammunition  and 
deer  and  hunting  permits,  if  he’s 
got  them,”  said  Murray.  “Poachers 
can  be  apprehended  for  violations 
such  as  hunting  with  a license,  hunting 
out  of  season,  hunting  with  an  unauth- 
orized weapon  or  implement,  hunting 
after  hours,  hunting  with  artificial 
light,  and  failing  to  tag  the  deer.  Once 
it’s  all  added  up,  we’re  talking  about  a 
fine  of  between  $300  and  $400,  plus 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  getting  a 
truck  back  that  has  been  impounded.  ” 

Not  all  deer  are  killed  by  poachers, 
however.  Several  times  each  year, 
motorists  driving  at  night  on  the  post’s 
secluded  roads  will  paralyze  a deer 
crossing  the  road  with  the  vehicle’s 
headlights  and  strike  it.  Murray  stressed 
the  importance  of  reporting  such  an 
accident  as  soon  as  possible. 

“Anyone  who  hits  a deer  should 
call  the  MPs  immediately,”  he  said. 


SGT  Richard  Murray,  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  game  warden  NCOIC,  demonstrates  what  he  and  his  deputies  most  frequently  do;  watch 
and  wait. 
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Murray  scans  the  horizon  for  any  illegal  activities  in  the  woodlands  of  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood,  such  as  hunting  out  of  season  or  the  use  of  unauthorized  weapons. 


“because  we  maintain  a Deer  Donation 
List  of  E-5s  and  below  who  are  given 
the  carcass  as  food.  If  a deer  has  been 
left  out  on  the  roadway  for  more  than 
four  hours,  however,  then  we  just  have 
to  take  it  to  the  sanitary  landfill.” 

Murray’s  everyday  activities  include 
the  more  routine  task  of  checking 
fishing  licenses.  A special  permit  is 
required  for  sportsmen  to  fish  on  Ft. 
Leonard  Wood,  and  the  temptation  is 
great  to  toss  a line  in  the  water  and  try 
one’s  luck  — the  Big  Piney  River  and 
Roubidoux  Creek  provide  excellent 
fishing,  as  well  as  Bloodland  Lake 
and  Penn’s  Pond. 

“Ft.  Leonard  Wood’s  waterways 
contain  such  fish  as  trout,  bass,  perch, 
catfish,  redhorse,  carp,  hogmollies, 
and  various  other  types  of  suckerfish,” 
said  Murray.  “During  the  day  we’ll  stop 
by  the  post’s  ‘fishin’  holes,’  checking 
permits  and  making  sure  that  the  fish 
taken  aren’t  undersized  or  out  of 
season.” 

Because  of  the  unusual  qualities 
needed  to  be  a good  game  warden,  all 
of  the  game  wardens  at  Ft.  Leonard 
Wood  have  volunteered  for  the  duty. 
According  to  Murray,  only  a soldier 
with  a love  of  nature  and  working 
outdoors  would  be  content  in  the  job. 

“I  volunteered  to  be  a game  warden,” 
said  Murray.  “ I was  stationed  here  as  a 
regular  MP  for  six  months,  and  when 
deer  season  came  around  I was  ‘volun- 
teered’ to  be  temporarily  attached  to  the 
game  warden  section.  It  was  then  that  I 
fell  in  love  with  the  job.  I was  able  to  get 
a permanent  job  here,  and  now  I’m  a lot 
happier  out  in  the  sticks  than  in  an 
office.” 

According  to  Murray,  game  wardens 
attend  no  special  schools  nor  do  they 
receive  an  additional  skill  identifier 
on  the  95 B military  police  military  oc- 
cupational specialty.  Once  a warden 
is  appointed  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood, 
however,  the  soldier  does  receive 
some  training  for  the  job. 

“I  attended  a three-day  orientation 
given  last  October  by  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Conservation,”  said 
Murray.  “They’re  more  or  less  our  sister 
agency,  and  we  work  closely  with 
them.” 

And  it  takes  a special  kind  of  person 
to  spend  a lot  of  time  doing  what  is 


essentially  watching,  waiting  and 
driving. 

“It’s  the  kind  of  job  you’d  have  to 
volunteer  for,”  said  Murray.  “A  game 
warden  spends  a lot  of  time  in  a drafty 
jeep  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It’s  the 
kind  of  job  you’d  either  love  to  have, 
or  hate.” 

Sp4  Robert  Hiltz,  one  of  the  post’s 
deputy  game  wardens,  agreed  that  a 
love  of  nature  is  a requirement  for  a 


good  game  warden. 

“I  was  in  the  other  MP  company 
and  I requested  to  be  transferred  over,” 
said  Hiltz.  “Before  I came  into  the 
Army  I was  a cadet  game  warden  with 
the  Forestry  Department  in  New  York. 

“I’d  say  that  on  a typical  day  I’ll  put 
150  miles  on  the  jeep  out  in  the  woods,” 
he  continued.  “I  work  long  hours,  but  I 
like  wildlife  and  I like  being  in  the 
woods.  I love  the  job.” 
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WHAT  YOUNGSTER  COULD  RESIST  the  chance  to  try  on 
an  Army  gas  mask,  talk  to  his  buddy  on  an  Army  field 
telephone,  and  take  a close  up  look  at  some  of  the  military 
equipment  he  sees  on  television  all  the  time? 


One  member  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  878  tries  on  a gas  mask  as 
Reserve  SP4  Jerald  S.  Harris,  Jr.  explains  how  soldiers  would 
use  special  uniforms  to  protect  themselves  against  chemical 
weapons.  TheWayne-Westland,  Ml  Cub  pack  recently  visited 
the  300th  Military  Police  Command  at  its  Inkster,  Ml  Reserve 
Center. 

Certainly  not  the  members  of  Wayne- Westland  Cub 
Scout  Pack  878  from  Schweitzer  School.  About  40  pack 
members  and  adult  leaders  recently  visited  the  Zussman 
Army  Reserve  Center  in  Inkster,  MI,  while  the  Reservists 
of  Headquarters,  300th  Military  Police  Command  USAR, 
were  performing  their  monthly  weekend  training. 

Highlights  included  a reserve  data  processing  expert 
explaining  the  center’s  new  computer/ word  processing 
system  and  keypunch  machines,  and  then  allowed  the 
youngsters  to  try  their  hands  at  operating  the  equipment. 

Other  reservists  explained  the  workings  of  several  types 
of  Army  weapons,  chemical  protective  gear,  field  kitchen 
equipment  , camping  gear,  field  telephone,  switchboards 
and  the  learning  center  with  its  student-operated  teaching 
machines. 

The  Cub  Scouts  got  to  try  out  the  equipment  that  was  safe 
to  handle,  such  as  the  field  telephone  and  gas  masks. 

Colonel  Virgil  W.  Harris,  the  300th  chief  of  staff, 
welcomed  the  group  to  the  center.  Members  of  the  food- 
service  session  provided  some  refreshments,  and  the  unit’s 
retention  office  made  sure  the  Cubs  all  had  some  Army 
Reserve  iron-on  emblems  for  their  T-shirts  when  they  left. 
The  visit  was  arranged  by  the  Cubmaster  of  Pack  878, 
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Larry  C.  Knutson,  who  is  also  a Reserve  captain  and 
member  of  the  military  police  command. 

The  command  comprises  20  units  and  over  1,800  part- 
time  soldiers  in  13  cities  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  units’  wartime  missions  would 
include  operation  of  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  other 
military  police  duties.  (CPT  Harry  Noyes,  300th  MP  Cmd.] 

TWO  SENIORS  FROM  COLUMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Maplewood,  NJ,  will  earn  their  way  through  college  as 
cannon  crewmen. 


The  portals  of  Columbia  High  make  a fitting  background  as 
SSG  Gerry  Bourbeau  discusses  enlistment  plans  with  twins, 
Jose  (L)  and  Juan  Rego,  following  graduation  exercises  at  the 
school. 

Jose  E.  and  his  twin  brother,  Juan  C.  Rego  Jr.,  have 
joined  the  Army  to  earn  their  college  money. 

After  graduation  from  high  school  the  twins  begin  a two 
year  stint  with  Uncle  Sam.  Along  the  way  they  will  gain 
confidence,  and  with  the  Army  College  Fund,  they  will 
earn  as  much  as  $15,200  each  for  school. 

The  Regos  agree  that  the  college  fund  program  brought 
them  to  the  Army.  Jose  was  looking  at  the  high  cost  of 
school  tuition  now.  “I  didn’t  want  to  break  my  parents’  back 
to  pay  full-time  tuition,”  he  said. 

According  to  Juan  and  Jose,  they  selected  this  particular 
military  occupation  because  it  offered  them  the  two  year 
enlistment  option  and  also  qualified  them  for  the  college 
fund  program. 

We’re  looking  at  it  as  a challenge,  something  new,”  Juan 
said.  (J.L.  Strahan,  Ft.  Monmouth  DRC) 

EVEN  IF  A STUDENT  IS  UNABLE  TO  TELL  an  Army 
uniform  from  that  of  a policeman,  fireman  or  Boy  Scout 
leader,  the  famous  Green  Beret  is  known  to  most  everyone. 
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Six  members  of  the  12th  Special  Forces,  C Company, 
2nd  Battalion,  from  San  Diego,  stood  out  in  the  crowd 
when  they  exhibited  light  weapons  at  Kearny  High  School 


The  1 2th  Special  Forces  detachment  commander,  LT  Robert 
Hipwell,  talks  to  an  interested  student  during  a recent  high 
school  career  day. 

in  San  Diego.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  students  to  gather  to 
watch  the  Green  Berets  go  into  action. 

On  display  were  foreign  weapons  like  the  AK47,  a rifle 
similar  in  tactical  usage  to  the  american  M16,  but  of  simpler 
construction  and  having  three  moving  parts.  Used  mainly 
in  communist  countries,  the  weapon  was  designed  by  the 
Soviets  and  copied  by  the  Chinese. 

Also  displayed  were  air  cooled  Chinese  machine  gun, 
trimmed  with  wood  and  a German  Schmeisser  used  in 
World  War  II. 

American  weapons  included  an  M16  modified  with  a 
grenade  launcher,  plus  a browning  Automatic  Rifle. 

Also  displayed  was  an  SE-11  signal  lamp  which  is  used 
for  line  of  sight  communications  and  transmits  signals  for 
morse  code  with  light  instead  of  sound.  The  signal  lamp, 
which  can  be  held  by  hand  or  set  on  a tripod,  is  powered  by 
D cell  batteries  and  can  be  remote  operated.  A set  of  goggles 
with  colored  lenses  is  worn  by  the  operator  so  his  eyes  can 
adjust  to  changes  in  light  intensity. 

Other  items  displayed  were  a machete  for  cutting  jungle 
brush  and  a jungle  knife. 


The  Green  Berets’  weapons  exhibit  drew  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  at  high  school  career  days  in  the  Santa  Ana 
DRC.  (Debbie  D.  Gethoefer,  Santa  Ana  DRC) 

SOMETHING  SPECIAL  WAS  IN  ORDER  when  Ueutenant 
Colonel  Robert  T.  Sweeney  took  charge  of  the  Phoenix 
DRC. 

Sweeney,  an  infantry  officer  and  former  Green  Beret, 
had  a unique  pledge  to  make  to  the  change-of-command 
witnesses,  including  outgoing  DRC  chief  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  A.  Allard,  USAREC  Deputy  Commanding 
General  Brigadier  General  Allen  K.  Ono  and  Western 
RRC  commander  Colonel  Caleb  J.  Archer. 

Recalling  the  day  he  signed  on  as  a private  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  Sweeney  stepped  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  with  right  arm  raised,  recited  the  enlistment 
oath. 

“That  oath  reflects  the  commitment  each  of  us  has 
made  to  the  Army,’’  he  said.  “It  sums  up  our  duties  as 
soldiers  and  tells  us  how  we  must  carry  them  out.” 
“There  is  no  oath  for  assuming  command.  Maybe  there 
should  be,  ” said  Sweeney,  “because  every  new  commander 
is  making  a commitment  that  is  just  as  vital  as  the  one  we 
make  when  we  join  the  Army.” 

The  new  CO  immediately  put  his  idea  into  practice: 

“I,  Robert  T.  Sweeney,  assume  responsibility  for  the 
Phoenix  DRC,”  he  told  the  assembly,  again  raising  his  right 
hand.  “I  pledge  that  I will  use  all  of  my  leadership  skills, 
talents  and  energies  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
my  assigned  mission.  So  help  me  God.” 


Pledging  to  use  all  of  his  leadership  skills,  talents  and 
energies  for  successful  accomplishment  of  his  assigned 
mission,  LTC  Robert  T.  Sweeney  takes  command  of  Phoenix 
DRC. 

He  added  quickly  that  nothing  pleases  him  more  about 
the  new  job,  his  first  with  the  Recruiting  Command,  than 
the  challenge  of  “making  the  best  better.”  (Tom  Aldred, 
Phoenix  DRC) 
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WHEN  ONE  OF  THE  JACKSON  DRC’s  BUSIEST 
RECRUITERS,  Staff  Sergeant  Dennis  Etheredge,  was 

reassigned  from  the  Greenwood  RS  to  Kosciusko,  a one 
man  station,  he  hit  the  ground  running  and  hasn’t  slowed 
down  since.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  days  he  could 
easily  be  compared  to  a circuit  rider  from  days  gone  by. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Kosciusko  station  covers  a 
four  county,  2,233  square  mile  area.  One  quick  glance  at 
a map  of  his  area  and  Etheredge  realized  he  could  not 
survive  very  long  as  a recruiter  in  this  primarily  rural 


It's  a proud  moment  for  SSG  Dennis  Etheredge,  as  a scroll  of 
appreciation  and  plaque  are  presented  to  LTJohn  Touchton, 
Officer  in  Charge,  1st  CAV  Horse  Platoon,  by  Major  Hoy 
Hathorne  of  Louisville,  while  he  and  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President,  Giles  Ward  look  on. 

area  if  he  just  fit  into  the  woodwork.  His  survival  would 
depend  on  his  involvement  with  the  communities  and 
concurrently,  their  involvement  with  him. 

Developing  a strategy  that  would  put  him  in  touch  with 
local  leaders,  his  first  priority  was  membership  in  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Once  this  was  accomplished 
he  was  made  aware  of  the  Chamber’s  extremely  busy 
summer  schedule  which  included  an  annual  Polish 
American  Heritage  Day,  Natchez  Trace  Festival,  Holiday 
Rambler  Trailer  Rally,  and  the  Central  Mississippi  Fair. 
The  city  of  Kosciusko  had  also  been  granted  a charter  for 
the  Dizzy  Dean  Baseball  World  Series  Sophmore  Division 
playoffs.  Offering  his  assistance  to  the  Chamber  Work 
Committee,  he  was  tasked  to  provide  a color  guard  for  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Series. 

Not  satisfied  to  isolate  himself  in  the  Kosciusko 
community,  he  put  in  considerable  windshield  time 
riding  the  circuit  seeking  out  the  leaders  of  the  local  civic 
clubs,  professional  and  business  groups,  as  well  as  other 
groups  involved  in  worthwhile  community  activities. 
Following  the  advice  of  his  area  commander,  Etheredge 


next  contacted  one  of  the  counselors  in  the  VO  AG 
department  of  Carthage  High  School,  a priority  high  school 
located  in  the  county  seat  of  Leake  County.  It  was  reported 
that  a large  concentration  of  state  Jaycees  were  on  faculty 
and  members  of  the  Square-County  Jaycee  chapter  were 
canvassing  the  local  townspeople  for  participation  and 
assistance  in  promoting  the  Mississippi  Championship 
High  School  Rodeo. 

Quick  to  react,  he  went  to  the  school  and  literally  struck 
pay  dirt.  Monte  Ladner,  VO  AG  counselor,  was  one  of  the 
committee  chairmen  and  also  announcer  for  the  Rodeo. 
Offering  his  assistance,  Etheredge  was  once  again  included 
in  planning  meetings  and  Army  participation  for  the  Rodeo 
arena  was  requested. 

Word  of  mouth  can  sometimes  be  the  best  type 
advertising  one  can  have  and  the  Army  is  certainly  no 
exception.  A member  of  the  planning  committee  had 
seen  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  Horse  Platoon  perform 
earlier  in  the  year  in  the  Dixie  National  Rodeo  arena  in 
Jackson. 

Three  towns  within  a 50-mile  radius  of  Carthage  were 
pin-pointed  for  a march  on  city  hall  by  the  horse  soldiers. 
City  officials  and  civic  leaders  were  contacted  and  the 
recruiter  literally  invited  himself  and  the  Cavalry  to  their 
town.  Plans  were  made  for  the  riders  to  parade  down 
main  street,  around  the  city  or  courthouse  square,  and 
proceed  to  city  hall  where  they  would  be  greeted  by  city 
and  county  officials  and  civic  leaders.  Invitations  were 
also  extended  to  retired  military  who  resided  in  the  area. 

Everywhere  he  went  he  was  met  with  enthusiasm. 
Everyone  wanted  to  get  into  the  act.  Each  group  of 
townspeople  conspired  to  outdo  their  neighbors.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  officials  called  meetings  with  local  mer- 
chants requesting  participation  in  the  activities,  gave  the 
Army  prime  billing  on  their  marquee  announcements, 
and  posted  flags  throughout  the  downtown  area  along 
the  marching  route. 

Each  mayor  provided  a memento  for  presentation  to 
the  troopers.  Kosciusko  presented  them  with  a key  to  the 
city,  Louisville  recognized  them  as  honorary  citizens  and 
honored  them  with  a luncheon  at  a nearby  resort  along 
with  the  local  media,  and  Carthage  showered  them  with 
accolades  while  the  Square  County  Jaycees  presented 
them  with  numerous  decorative  pins  for  their  after  duty 
caps. 

Media  coverage  was  offered  by  local  radio  stations 
and  newspaper  staffs.  One  radio  station  carried  a live 
remote  broadcast  of  the  activities  direct  from  city  hall. 
Time  for  taped  interviews  for  later  broadcasting  was 
requested  and  scheduled. 
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Following  this  success,  Etheredge  has  become  a real 
proponent  of  community  relations.  “Participator,  in- 
novator or  whatever,”  he  said,  “when  asked  to  participate 
in  civilian  functions  in  your  community,  find  the  time;  who 
knows  when  you  may  want  to  call  on  your  community  to 
participate  in  your  Army  event.  In  Mississippi,  we  call  that 
one  hand  washing  another.  (Lucille  Logue,  Jackson  DRC] 

SOMETHING  UNUSUAL  OCCURRED  when  Jose  W. 
Lourido  de  Jesus,  swore  to  serve  his  country  for  a term  of 
four  years  in  a ceremony  held  at  the  MEPS  in  Guaynabo, 
PR. 

Lourido,  18,  is  a 1982  graduate  of  Trina  Padilla  High 
School  in  Arecibo.  He  is  the  son  of  Master  Sergeant  Wil- 
liam Lourido,  a veteran  of  18  years  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary service. 

“I  want  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  the 
Army  has  to  offer”,  said  Lourido,  “and  continue  with  my 
college  education”. 

“I  also  want  to  travel,  and  most  of  all,  get  some 
experience”  he  added. 

Lourido’ s father,  a recruiter  stationed  at  Long  Island 
DRC,  traveled  to  Puerto  Rico  to  witness  the  enlistment 
ceremony. 


It’s  just  like  old  times,  Master  Sergeant  William  Lourido 
congratulates  a new  enlistee  as  Sergeant  First  Class  Jorge 
Rosado  looks  on.  Only  this  time  the  new  eniistee  is  Lourido’ s 
son  Jose  while  Rosado  is  Arecibo  Recruiting  Station  Com- 
mander. 

1 can’t  believe  my  eyes”,  said  Lourido,  when  he  saw 
Sergeant  First  Class  Rosado,  his  son’s  recruiter  and  StafiF 
Sergeant  Rosado,  the  photographer  covering  the  ceremony. 

Lourido  enlisted  SSG  Rosado  while  a recruiter  in  Arecibo 
and  supervised  SEC  Rosado  while  a station  commander  of 
the  Arecibo  Recruiting  Station  several  years  ago. 

After  basic  training  at  Ft.  Banning,  Lourido  will  be 
stationed  in  Germany  as  an  infantryman.  (SFC  Laura  G. 
Soto,  San  Juan  DRC) 


IT  WAS  A VERY  SPECIAL  HOMECOMING  as  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  commander  recently  returned  to  his 
alma  mater. 

When  Brigadier  General  Bobby  B.  Porter  returned  to 
Arkansas  State  University  in  Jonesboro,  he  took  with  him 
six  82nd  Airborne  parachutists  and  three  crewmembers 
from  Ft.  Polk’s  5th  Aviation  Battalion. 

As  the  fans  entered  Indian  Stadium  for  the  football 
game,  they  each  received  a free  miniature  US  flag,  courtesy 
of  the  Jackson  DRC. 

The  big  event  for  the  day  however,  was  a pre-game  aerial 
demonstration  by  the  parachutists. 

There  were  no  clouds  in  the  sky  over  the  stadium  as  one 
jumper  was  overheard  saying,  “It’s  a good  day  for  jumping.” 
Moments  later,  under  a red  and  white  canopy  with  a US  flag 
attached  to  its  lines.  Sergeant  Edward  Lally  landed  on  the 
center  of  the  target. 


Parachutists  of  the  82nd  Airborne  parachute  team,  suit  up  as 
crew  members  of  Ft  Polk’s  5th  Aviation  Battalion  perform 
safety  checks  on  their  helicopter  in  preparation  for  a para- 
chute demonstration  during  ASU’s  Army  Appreciation  Day. 

As  the  ASU  band  played,  the  other  jumpers  descended. 
Smoke  grenades  attached  to  their  feet  formed  red  trails  as 
the  parachutists  jumped. 

The  general  also  attended  a special  gathering  of  the  more 
than  1200  ASU  alumni  who  had  obtained  commissions 
since  the  ROTC  program  began  there  in  1937. 

Both  of  General  Porter’s  “home”  teams  were  winners  that 
day.  The  university  won  its  football  game  against  Lamar 
University  16  to  9 and  the  Army  made  a first-place 
impression  with  the  ASU  crowd.  (Lucille  Logue,  Jackson 
DRC) 
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Recruiter  does  double  duty 


Story  & Photos 
by  William  Pearce 
Seattle  DRC 

High  speed  car  chases,  burglary 
investigations,  family  disputes  and 
night  stakeouts  are  not  part  of  the 
average  Army  recruiter’s  job.  For  SSG 
Robert  West  of  the  Seattle  DRC  they 
have  become  a familiar  part  of  his 
life.  West  lives  in  the  central  Washington 


community  of  Ellensburg.  He  is  the 
recruiting  station  commander  in  this 
rural  community  and  a very  active 
local  citizen.  “I  believe  that  part  of 
being  a successful  recruiter  lies  in 
becoming  a contributing  member  of 
your  community,”  says  West. 

After  11  years  in  the  Army,  the  last 
two  in  recruiting.  West  is  putting  his 
theory  to  work.  Slightly  over  a year 


ago  he  received  permission  from  his 
command  group  to  join  the  Ellensburg 
Police  Reserve. 

Says  West,  “You  don’t  just  walk  in 
and  put  on  a uniform;  you  spend  6 
months  in  a training  program.”  The 
training  consisted  of  classes  in  com- 
munications, patrol  tactics,  weapons 
qualifications,  officer  survival  and 
vehicle  operation  to  name  just  a few. 
Many  hours  of  book  study  followed. 
Court  rulings,  state  codes,  city  or- 
dinances and  police  regulations  had 
to  be  mastered  and  their  use  clearly 
understood.  “Nobody  is  going  to  go 
out  into  the  community  as  a Police 
Reserve  Officer  until  he  is  trained” 
explains  West. 

The  hours  necessary  to  prepare 
himself  for  duty  as  an  officer  were  all 
taken  from  West’s  off  duty  time.  Being 
an  Army  Recruiter  means  that  long 
days  and  weekend  work  became  part 
of  the  routine  and  for  West,  putting  in 
the  extra  time  required  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  his  wife  Dawn. 

“She’s  really  done  a lot  to  help  me 
succeed”  says  West.  “Without  her  I 
wouldn’t  have  made  it”. 

To  West  the  words  ‘community  ser- 
vice’ really  mean  something.  Besides 
becoming  a committed  citizen,  this 
soldier  is  providing  a tangible  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens  for  which  he 
receives  no  pay.  “I’m  sure  not  going  to 
get  rich  or  famous  doing  this”  laughs 
West;  “But  I do  feel  that  the  city,  the 
Army  and  I all  gain  something  from 
the  time  I put  in  as  a police  officer.” 

The  idea  of  community  service  is 
part  of  Bob  West’s  life.  “I  am  presently 
at  185  percent  of  my  mission”  says  the 
young  sergeant.  “That’s  really  the  main 
service  I provide  this  community;  the 
chance  at  a career  and  future  for  the 
young  men  and  women  who  live  here.”5f 
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Staff  Sergeant  Bob  West,  Commander  of  the  Ellensburg,  WA  Recruiting  Station  is 
a man  who  wears  two  uniforms.  As  a soldier  who  believes  in  community  service,  West 
spends  a lot  of  his  off-duty  hours  as  a police  officer  in  the  Ellensburg  Police  Reserve. 
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deftly 


Learning  to  use 
the  microscope  to 
examine  confis- 
cated materials  is 
just  one  of  the  jobs 
of  a police  officer. 
SSG  Bob  West, 
Commander  of 
the  Ellensburg, 
WA  Recruiting 
Station,  is  also  a 
member  of  the 
Ellensburg  Police 
Reserve,  to  which 
he  devotes  many 
of  his  off-duty 
hours. 


Squad  Sergeant 
Don  Morrison  (L.) 
of  the  Ellensburg, 
WA  City  Police 
shows  SSG  Bob 
West  the  evening’s 
patrol  pattern. 
West,  commander 
of  the  Ellensburg 
Recruiting  Station, 
spends  many  of 
his  off-duty  hours 
working  as  a non- 
payed  member  of 
the  city’s  Police 
Reserve. 
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1 Update 


NEW  USAREC  COMMANDER 


MG  Jack  O’Brien  Bradshaw 


Major  General  Jack  O’Brien  Brad- 
shaw assumed  command  of  the  US 
Army  Recruiting  Command  on  January 
14,  replacing  Major  General  Howard 
G.  Crowell,  Jr.  who  will  take  command 
of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  in  Ger- 
many. The  new  commander  comes  to 
USAREC  from  US  Army  Europe 
where  he  served  as  assistant  division 
commander,  1st  Armored  Division. 

A 1958  graduate  of  the  US  military 
Academy,  West  Point,  General  Brad- 
shaw earned  a master  of  arts  in 
economics  from  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  completed  the  US 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  the  Army  War  College  and 
the  Field  Artillery  School  basic  and 
advanced  courses.  He  is  a native  of 
Bradfordsville,,  KY. 

Some  of  MG  Bradshaw’s  recent 
major  duty  assignments  include  duty 


as  operations  officer.  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Army  Studies,  Wash- 
ington; Special  Assistant  to  the  Divi- 
sion Artillery  Commander,  3rd 
Armored  Division,  Europe;  Com- 
mander, 2d  Bn.,  6th  Artillery,  3d 
Armored  Division,  Europe;  Secretary 
of  the  General  Staff,  FORSCOM,  Ft. 
McPherson;  Commander,  Division 
Artillery,  1st  Armored  Division,  Eu- 
rope; Executive  to  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  Washington;  and  Executive 
to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe,  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers  Europe. 

Among  the  new  commander’s  dec- 
orations are  the  Defense  Superior 
Service  medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit 
(with  oak  leaf  cluster].  Bronze  Star 
Medal  (with  2 oak  leaf  clusters],  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  (with  oak  leaf 
cluster],  and  the  Parachutist  Badge. 


El  Rings  and  Things 

Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312]  926-3036. 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


ALBANY 

SFC  Leonard  P.  Duquette 

ATLANTA 

GS7  John  Peters 
SFC  Charles  L.  Tarver 
SFC  Willie  Wiley 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Danner  Bierhaus 
SFC  Andrew  Knell 

CLEVELAND 

SSC  Charles  Cranfield 
SSC  Charles  Hinkleman 
SSC  Johnnie  Nelson 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Floyd  Burwick 
SFC  Walter  L.  Williams 

CONCORD 

SRF  Erwin  Bartlett,  Jr. 
SFC  Richard  Bernier 


DENVER 

SSC  Charles  Birmingham 

DETROIT 

SSC  Earl  S.  Baldwin 
MSC  Phillip  L.  Bryan 
SFC  John  Lavrick 
SFC  Steven  D.  Leng 
SFC  Gilbert  R.  O’Neil 

FORT  MONMOUTH 

SFC  Vasco  McRae 
SSC  Rizal  Mijares 

HARRISBURG 

MSG  Malcolm  Campbell 
MSG  Richard  Gift 
SFC  Glen  Johnson 
MSG  Stanley  Simcizen 

HONOLULU 

SFC  Mary  A.  Merrill 


INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Clyed  E.  Davis 

JACKSON 

GS7  Charles  E.  Gould 

JACKSONVILLE 

GS7  Donald  L.  Burgess 
SSC  Robert  Hughey 

LANSING 

SFC  David  R.  Puklus 
GS7  Mr.  George  V.  Noirot 

LONG  ISLAND 

SFC  Jose  Tell 

LOUISVILLE 

GS7  Edgar  Hopkins 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  John  M.  Monroe 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Thomas  D.  Nelson 


MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Owen  Barker 
GS7  Robert  Eller 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Grady  Hamm 
SFC  Danny  Smith 

OMAHA 

SFC  Jerome  Pionk 

PHILADELPHIA 

MSG  James  L.  Smith 

RALEIGH 

MSG  Judith  Lewis 
SSC  Bert  Thomas 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Melvin  Harman 
SSC  Kenneth  Pryor 
SFC  John  Reed 
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SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Raul  Geek 
SFC  Vaughn  Jeske 
GS7  John  Johnson 
SFG  Steven  Sims 


ALBANY 

SFC  William  H.  O'Donovan,  Jr. 

ATLANTA 

SFC  Clinton  Greer 
SFC  Charles  E.  Jackson 
SSG  Daniel  E,  Keith,  Jr. 

SFC  Rosalind  M.  Stevenson 
SFC  John  P.  Watts 
SSG  Larry  Zimmerman 

BALTIMORE/WASHINGTON 

SSG  Robert  H.  P.  Brown,  Jr, 

SSG  Reginald  J.  Burrus 
SSG  Fulton  B.  Douglas 
SSG  Wayne  M.  Nelson 
GS7  John  P.  Popescu,  Sr. 

GS7  Samuel  Speight 
SFC  David  L.  Terry 
SSG  Rosezelma  Williams 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Walter  D.  Stevenson 

BOSTON 

SFC  Gordon  R.  Dean,  Jr. 

SSG  Ronald  A.  Houle 
SFC  Brien  E.  Kitching 
SSG  Mark  E.  Tearney 
SFC  Jose  Wer 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Daniel  K.  Bramble 
SFC  Joe  D.  Erwin 
SSG  Clinton  Spaulding 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Phillip  H.  Vollhardt,  Jr. 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Ricky  Broyles 
SSG  Stanley  Harris 
SSG  Paul  G.  Howell 
SFC  Leonard  E.  Moore 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  David  C.  Bradley 
SFC  Charles  G.  Butler 
SSG  James  T.  Coleman,  Jr. 

SFC  Robert  H.  Deshazo 
SFC  Ronald  L.  Moore 
MSG  Louise  A.  Sample 
SSG  Marion  L.  Siusher 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  David  E.  Booyer 
SSG  Dorthea  V.  Rookard 
SFC  George  A.  White 

COLUMBUS 

SFG  Robert  F.  Malnate 
SGT  Kevin  R.  Working 

DALLAS 

SSG  Dennis  M.  Doyle 

SFC  Jerry  Dyer 

SFC  Charles  D.  Register 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  SEATTLE 

SFC  John  Harms  SFC  Edward  J.  Mayer 

SFC  David  C.  Pierce  SSG  Robert  Snead 


GOLD  BADGES 


DENVER 

SFC  Scotty  M.  Melton 
SFC  Norvell  L.  Ward 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Pedro  J.  Almo 
SGM  James  V.  Betts 
SFC  Robert  G.  Roth 

DETROIT 

SFC  Charles  E,  Gustafson 
SSG  Heidrun  H.  Horton 
SFC  Carl  V.  Peltier 
SSG  Michael  S.  Susick 
SFC  Larry  Williams 

FORT  MONMOUTH 

SSG  Gary  Drake 
SFC  Michael  Mills 
SSG  Robet  Patterson 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Albert  J.  Irvin 

HOUSTON 

SFC  David  Contreras 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Melvin  R.  Bushue 
SSG  Charles  R,  Evans 
SSG  John  L.  Hill 
SFC  James  Keefe 
SFC  Allen  G.  Lewis 
SFC  Larry  L.  Long 
SFC  Terry  L.  Nigh 
SSG  Kenneth  O.  Walker 
SSG  William  R.  Walker 
SFC  Curtis  L.  Wolstenholm 

JACKSON 

SSG  Dennis  E.  Etheredge 
SSG  Francis  A.  Goggin 
GS7  Lewis  Tingle 

JACKSONVILLE 

SFC  Kenneth  I,  Brown 
SSG  Susan  M.  Brown 
SFC  Dennis  A.  Daley 
SSG  Ray  Hessler 
SSG  David  J.  Magyar 
SSG  Randy  B.  Monroe 
SSG  David  C.  Ragma 
SSG  Monika  A.  Reilly 
SFC  Roy  L.  Roy 
SFC  Larry  Tribble,  Jr. 

LANSING 

SGT  Michael  A.  Couturier 
SSG  Russell  J.  Doerr 
SSG  Bruce  E.  Hoffman 
SSG  James  E.  Kokas 
SSG  Talcott  R.  Reader 

LITTLE  ROCK 

SFC  Kenneth  L.  Hanft 
SSG  Harry  R.  Harrell 
SSG  Cristi  H.  Lang 


LONG  ISLAND 

SSG  Conrad  M.  Cooke 
SFC  Wallace  J,  Etheridge 
SFC  Thomas  L.  Jones 
SSG  Jimmy  Rivera  Ruiz 

LOS  ANGELES 

SFC  Judith  A.  Battin 
SSG  Milton  L.  Bussius 
SSG  Daniel  A.  Jackson 
SSG  Scott  A.  Spivey 
SFC  Melvin  L.  Thompson,  Jr. 

MIAMI 

SFC  Alan  W.  Kunst 
GS7  Harold  Rigsby 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Joseph  F.  Bauknecht 
SFC  Eugene  Hurt 
SGT  Timothy  J.  Murray 
SFC  Allan  Rothlisberg 
SSG  James  C.  Schiess 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Ronald  D.  Schwartz 
SFC  Dayton  J.  Thornton 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Robert  Crenshaw 
SSG  Kelly  Marshall 
SFC  Ronald  H,  Nelson 
SSG  Joel  Smith 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  David  M.  Boyd 
SFC  Charles  R,  Campbell 
SFC  Jimphsey  L.  Pridgen 

NEW  HAVEN 

SSG  Curtis  Asbe 
SFC  Leonard  L.  Bussins 
SSG  Keith  L.  Finney 
SFC  Charles  L.  Mohan 

NEW  ORLEANS 

GS7  Noblitt  Glen 
SFC  Terry  L.  Malone 
SFC  Kenneth  Pauley 

NEWBURGH 

SSG  JohnnyR.  McCoy 
SGT  Howard  G.  Worrell 

OAKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  Don  A.  Nyers 

OMAHA 

SFC  Gerald  E.  Carlson 
SFC  William  G.  Kuhl 
SSG  Charles  O.  Stewart,  Jr. 
SSG  Pablo  A.  Villarreal 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Michael  S.  Arenaz 
SSG  Christopher  B.  Cole 
SSG  Donald  J.  Curtice 
SFC  Michael  McDonald 


ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Phillip  Corran 
SSG  Steven  Smith 
GS7  Verlan  P.  Spacher 
SFC  Allan  M.  Stamper 


SFC  Gregory  A.  Merder 
SSG  Colleen  M.  O’Neill-Curtice 
SSG  Michael  H.  Pittman 
SFC  Lawrence  L.  Ulbrich 

PITTSBURGH 

MSG  Frederick  A.  Jones 

PORTLAND 

MSG  Michael  B.  Bermejo 
SFC  Michael  B.  Greer 
SFC  Stephen  McCallister 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Samuel  Bryant 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  John  J.  Ramirez 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

MSG  Gary  N.  Campbell 
SFC  Craig  A.  Powers 
SFC  Virginia  E.  Reynolds 

SAN  JUAN 

SGT  Iris  L.  Casanova 
SGT  Gladys  Quinones 

SANTA  ANA 

SSG  Donald  G.  Berry 
SFC  Richard  H.  Bohart 
SSG  Sherree  L.  Omotoy 

SEATTLE 

GS7  Charles  E.  Grisim 
SSG  Terry  Janeway 
MSG  Alain  Lacipierre 
SSG  Kevin  B.  Quirke 
MSG  Robert  C.  Runge 
SFC  David  W.  Raines 
SFC  William  H.  Streets,  Jr. 

SSG  Michael  Wall 
SSG  Robert  M.  West 

ST  LOUIS 

SFC  Joseph  D.  Chitwood 
SFC  Jackie  L.  Diehl 
SSG  Joe  E.  Jones 
SFC  John  R.  Logan 
SFC  Robert  M.  Meyers 
SGT  Joe  T.  Naramore 
SFC  Gloria  E.  Perkins 
SSG  Michael  S.  Seufert 
SSG  Donald  L.  Wright 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Francis  P.  Earner 
SFC  James  A.  Bitterman 
SSG  Kathy  L,  Fruin 
GS7  Leonard  S.  Harrison 
SSG  Victor  M.  Hernandez 
SSG  Warren  B.  Kubiak 
SSG  Ronald  J.  Lobur 
SSG  Thomas  McLean 
SSG  Ruth  A.  Murray 
SFC  John  H.  Patton,  Jr. 

SSG  Edward  W.  Szabat 
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SOVIETS 

IN 

FORT 

WORTH, 

TEXAS 


CPT  David  H.  Schwab 
Dallas  DRC 


His  uniform  was  that  of  a major  in  the  Soviet  army. 
The  flag  of  the  Soviet  union  was  displayed  behind  him  as 
if  it  gave  him  support.  His  medals  suggested  experience 
and  heroism.  The  high  school  students  stared  in  disbelief 
at  him  and  his  equally  decorated  noncommissioned 
officer  comrade.  They  had  never  seen  a “real  live 
Russian”  before,  let  alone  a Soviet  soldier.  What  on  earth 
were  Soviet  soldiers  doing  in  Fort  Worth,  TX?  “I  am 
Major  Dimitri  Alexi  Kleminski.”  He  spoke  excellent 
English  with  a slight  foreign  accent.  “My  comrade  is 
Sergeant  Vladimir  Illich  Ulanov.  We  are  soldiers  of  the 
Soviet  Union.”  Kleminski  explained  that  they  were 
assigned  to  the  Soviet  Liaison  Mission  in  Houston,  and 
had  been  invited  to  tour  high  schools  and  visit  National 
Guard  units  in  the  north  Texas  Area. 

The  two  well  disciplined  soldiers  explained  some  of 
the  precepts  of  the  communist  system  and  described  life 
in  the  USSR.  The  Soviets  spared  nothing,  especially  their 
criticism  of  the  United  States  and  its  policies.  The 
students  actively  responded  with  pertinent  questions 
about  Soviet  activities  in  Vietnam,  Afghanistan  and 
Cuba.  The  Soviets  were  well  prepared  as  they  expertly 
parried  each  question  with  another  question  or  the  party 
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Playing  the  part  of  Russian  Major  Dimitri  Alexi  Kleminski, 
USAR  CPT  David  Clemons  berates  the  students  for  America’s 
role  in  Viet  Nam. 


answer:  “We  were  invited  by  the  legal  government  of 
Afghanistan.  Now  answer  my  questions  about  the  American 
War  of  Northern  Aggression  and  the  Aggresive  War 
Against  Spain. . . . These  wars  were  started  by  the  United 
States  and  are  evidence  of  American  imperialism.” 

In  reality  the  “Soviets”  were  CPT  David  Clemons, 
4159th  USAR  School,  Fort  Worth,  and  CPT  Tom  Glaser, 
HQ,  105th  MP  Bn,  Texas  State  Guard.  The  two  Fort 
Worth  residents  developed  this  lively  presentation  in 
order  to  familiarize  members  of  area  USAR  and  State 
Guard  units  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Soviet  soldier.  They 
recently  volunteered  their  time  to  visit  local  high  schools 
to  give  their  presentation  to  students.  Being  unaware  of 
the  soldier’s  true  identities,  student  interest  was  quickly 
aroused.  “If  they  knew  who  we  really  were,  they  wouldn’t 
pay  attention  to  us,”  explained  Clemons  [Kleminski).  This 
way  the  student,  whether  soldier  or  high  school  student, 
learns  something.  Glaser  portrays  a former  Soviet  teacher 
of  history  [Ulanov  was  Lenin’s  real  name).  The  students 
quickly  learn  that  the  Soviets  know  more  American  history 
than  they  do. 

The  visits  to  the  Fort  Worth  schools  were  well  received 
by  students  and  teachers  alike.  While  a select  few  knew 
their  true  identities  all  along,  most  did  not.  Upon  learning 
the  two  were  really  Americans,  one  dismayed  teacher  was 
upset  enough  to  contact  an  innocent  Fort  Worth  Area 
recruiter  for  a tongue  lashing.  All  other  teachers  praised  the 
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efforts  of  these  two  citizen  soldiers  for  stimulating  their 
students  to  take  a genuine  interest  in  this  real  world  subject. 
The  reaction  was  so  great  from  some  students  that  one 
group  followed  Clemons  and  his  recruiter  escort  to  their  car 
and  another  group  feverishly  preached  religious  principles 
to  the  atheist  “Soviets”.  Some  students  at  Bowie  High 
School  in  Arlington,  Texas,  called  a local  radio  station  to 
report  the  “Soviets”  presence  in  their  school.  A reporter 
from  WFAA,  Dallas,  showed  up  later  in  the  week  to  record 
the  activity  for  his  radio  audience.  At  Southwest  High 
School  in  Fort  Worth,  one  member  of  the  faculty,  a former 
Soviet  citizen,  pronounced  the  entire  presentation  as 
realistic. 

CPT  Clemons  was  the  first  of  several  in  his  unit  to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  Soviets.  In  1975  while  on  active 
duty  in  Wildflecken,  FRG,  “I  saw  a bad  demonstration, 
and  decided  that  I could  do  better.”  In  1979  Clemons  and 
Glaser  teamed  together  and  developed  this  excellent 
demonstration  which  they  have  presented  to  hundreds  of 


soldiers  and  students  throughout  the  northeast  Texas 
area.  “Our  desire  is  not  to  teach  communism,  but  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
Soldier,”  explained  CPT  Glaser.  “Sun  Tsu’s  words  have 
held  true  for  over  two  thousand  years:  “Know  your 
enemy,  know  yourself.”  Clemons  and  Glaser  have  spent 
a lot  of  time  preparing  themselves  for  their  roles  as  Soviet 
soldiers.  Their  library  includes  English  language  pub- 
lications of  numerous  Soviet  Army  manuals  and  party 
propaganda.  Clemons  is  fluent  in  Russian,  and  both 
officers  have  developed  accents  good  enough  to  convince 
any  American.  Their  “authentic”  uniforms  are  in  reality, 
mostly  American  Army  uniforms,  dyed  and  tailored  accord- 
ingly. Only  the  badges  and  decorations  are  authentic. 

This  presentation  is  a fine  example  of  how  the  Reserve 
components  work  with  the  Army  Recruiter  to  support  the 
entire  recruiting  effort.  Most  likely  the  “Soviets”  will  stay  in 
Fort  Worth  and  will  continue  to  meet  the  high  school 
students  in  the  area. 


Texas  National  Guard  CPT  Tom  Glaser  played  the  part  of  Sergeant  Vladimir  lllich  Ulanov  during  the  presentation  and  explained 
Soviet  participation  in  Afghanistan. 
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Health  Care  From  Civilian  Sources 


Health  care  from  civilian  sources 
for  the  active  duty  soldier  may  pose 
problems  for  members  of  the  Recruit- 
ing Command  who  live  in  remote 
locations.  It  is  incumbent  upon  this 
command  and  each  individual  soldier 
to  be  educated  and  aware  of  auth- 
orized medical  benefits,  and  the  avail- 
able medical  programs. 

The  USAREC  Quality  of  Life  Branch 
is  the  proponent  for  health  care  in  the 
command  and  is  responsible  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  associated  with 
receipt  of  medical  care  from  civilian 
sources.  However,  preparing  to  deal 
with  these  problems  is  no  easy  task 
and  requires  a commitment  from 
USAREC  soldiers  and  commanders. 
That  commitment  is  to  understand  the 
health  care  programs  available  and 
how  to  use  them. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accomp- 
lishments to  date  is  the  establishment 
of  a Health  Benefits  Advisor  (HBA) 
network  throughout  the  command. 
RRC/DRC  now  have  HBA  who  are 
trained  to  assist  and  advise  soldiers  and 
commanders  on  Direct  Care  (for  active 
duty)  and  CHAMPUS  (for  family 
members).  HBA  are  available  to  ans- 
wer individual  questions,  to  train  sold- 
iers and  family  members  and  to  follow 
up  on  claim  problems. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Pauline  Johnson, 
USAREC  HBA  POC  and  QOL  NCO, 
recently  presented  the  USAREC  story 
to  the  Health  Services  Command  Patient 
Administration  personnel  during 
their  conference  held  in  San  Antonio, 
recently.  These  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers are  primarily  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  care  from  civilian 
sources  and  the  payment  procedures 
for  medical  claims  at  the  servicing 
medical  treatment  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  Johnson’s  presen- 
tation was  to  gain  the  support  of  these 
key  people  and  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  problems  with  late  claims  pay- 
ments and  the  impact  of  these  prob- 
lems on  the  quality  of  life  of  USAREC 
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SFC  Johnson  gives  her  presentation  to 
members  of  the  Health  Services 
Command. 


soldiers.  As  a follow-on  initiative  to 
this  visit,  the  QOL  Branch  is  soliciting 
support  from  both  the  Health  Ser- 
vices Command  and  the  Finance  and 
Accounting  Center  to  improve  pay- 
ment processing,  and  also  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  the  government  incurring 
more  liability  in  the  entire  billing  and 
payment  procedure. 

Other  recent  initiatives  include  stand- 
ardized health  care  procedures  within 
the  command  (a  health  care  pamphlet 
and  a regulation  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished); the  continued  training  of  HBA 
on  the  complex  and  technical  medical 
programs  (a  phase  II  training  workshop 
of  HBA  is  being  planned);  and  the  health 
care  education  of  USAREC  personnel 
and  family  members.  The  resolution  of 
health  care  problems  will  continue  to  be 
given  top  priority  in  the  QOL  Branch, 
but  others  must  share  in  this  respon- 
sibility as  well. 

The  individual  soldier  must  be  aware 
of  authorized  medical  benefits.  Too 
often  servicemembers  are  not  aware 
of  their  medical  benefits  until  they  are 
faced  with  health  care  problems.  Soldiers 
assigned  or  working  near  military 


installations  are  required  to  obtain 
health  care  from  the  medical  treat- 
ment facilities.  However,  those  soldiers 
who  do  not  have  facilities  available  must 
rely  on  the  civilian  community  for  their 
health  care  needs. 

There  are  requirements  that  each 
soldier  should  know  to  avoid  additional 
out  of-the-pocket  medical  expenses. 
(Detailed  explanations  concerning 
these  requirements  are  available 
through  the  HBA) 

• Obtain  approval  before  receiving 
any  nonemergency  medical  care  from 
civilian  sources;  i.e.  problems  which 
would  require  a sick-call  or  clinic  visit. 
The  DRC  commander  can  authorize 
routine  care,  if  the  cost  of  the  entire 
medical  treatment  is  not  more  than 
$250  and  the  services  of  a specialist  are 
not  required.  If  the  cost  is  more  than 
$250,  prior  written  approval  is  required 
from  the  medical  treatment  facility  res- 
ponsible for  your  geographic  location. 

• Obtain  prior  approval  before 
receiving  any  nonemergency  dental 
care  from  civilian  sources.  The  DRC 
commander  can  authorize  routine  or 
extensive  care  not  to  exceed  $250 
annually.  Dental  care  expected  to  cost 
more  than  $250  requires  written  approval 
from  the  medical  treatment  facility 
responsible  for  your  geographic  location. 

• The  DA  Surgeon  General  has 
ruled  that  unauthorized  medical  care 
is  not  payable  after-the-fact.  Unau- 
thorized care  is  defined  as  erroneous 
approval  or  care  without  prior  approval 
from  authorized  personnel. 

• If  possible,  locate  and  use  a 
physician  that  is  willing  to  wait  for 
the  government  to  pay  the  bill. 

Health  care  is  a shared  responsibility 
for  each  member  of  the  command.  It  is 
to  your  advantage  to  be  aware  of  auth- 
orized medical  benefits  before  the  need 
arises.  The  health  care  network  of 
communication  begins  with  you. 
Utilize  your  chain  of  command  and 
contact  the  Health  Benefits  Advisor. 
(SFC  Pauline  Johnson,  QOL) 
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1.  A complete  High  School  List  must  contain  at  least 
percent  of  the  class  enrollment. 

a.  90  c.  100 

b.  85  d.  95 

2.  The  Processing  List  (USAREC  Form  533)  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  recruiteras  soon  as  an  individual  has  agreed  to 
an  appointment. 

True  False  

3.  PS  applicants  enlisting  for  the  OCS  enlistment 
option  may  remain  in  the  DEP  for days. 

a.  90  c.  365 

b.  180 

4.  A minimum  of visits  per  school,  per  month,  for 

priority  1 and  2 is  established. 

a.  1 c.  3 

b.  2 

5.  ASVAB  scores  of  applicants  1 6 years  - 1 1 months  of 
age  originally  tested  for  the  US  Navy  are  valid  for  Army 
enlistment  purposes. 

True  False  

6.  An  applicant  with  a spouse  in  the  Army  National  Guard 
may  join  the  Active  Army  if  the  applicant  has: 

a.  only  one  dependent  under  18  years  old. 

b.  no  more  than  two  dependents  under  18  years  old. 

c.  has  approved  dependency  waiver  if  dependents 
under  1 8 years  old. 

d.  none  of  the  above. 

7.  Adult  felony  is  defined  as  a felony  offense  committed 
by  an  applicant  1 8 years  of  age  or  older. 

True  False  

8.  DD  Form  368,  Request  Reserve  Component  Discharge 

orClearance.  Thisform  is  valid  for days  from  the  date 

signed  by  Unit  Commander  or  designated  representative. 

a.  90  c.  45 

b.  30  d.  60 

9.  A NPS  who  is  34  years  old  may  enlist  into  the  DEP 
providing: 

a.  he  gets  sworn  into  the  RA  prior  to  his  35th  birthday. 

b.  cannot  enlist  into  the  DEP. 

c.  he  must  enlist  into  USAR,  TPU,  only. 

d.  he  cannot  enlist  RA  any  time. 

10.  The  waiting  period  for  an  applicant  who  was  confined 
as  a Juvenile  for  1 5 days  or  more  is: 

a.  a 3 month  waiting  period,  no  exceptions. 

b.  no  waiting  period  for  Juveniles. 

c.  a minimum  of  1 month  and  a maximum  of  3 months. 

d.  a minimum  of  2 weeks  and  a maximum  of  2 months. 

1 1 . Major  recruiting  activities  to  be  included  in  The  De- 


velopment of  a Time  Management  Plan  are: 

a.  confirmed  appointments. 

b.  high  school/college  activities. 

c.  area  canvassing. 

d.  all  of  the  above. 

12.  The  Planning  Guide  will  be  filed  under  701-07,  Cur- 
rent Files  Area  (CFA),  cut  off  at  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
retained  for  6 months  and  destroyed. 

True  False  

13.  Termination  of  new  recruiter  status  will  be  initiated 
with  a recommendation  from: 

a.  Area  Commander.  c.  Recruiter. 

b.  Station  Commander.  d.  DRC  Commander. 

14.  A year-round  program  should  begin  in  the  month  of? 

a.  January  c.  July 

b.  June  d.  September 

1 5.  All  levels  of  command  determine  if  waiver  requests 
warrant  favorable  consideration  through: 

a.  questioning. 

b.  investigations. 

c.  counseling. 

d.  gathering  proper  documents  and  waiver  request 
information. 

e.  all  of  the  above. 

16.  Any  civil  offense  committed  by  an  applicant  prior  to 

the  age  of isconsidereda  Juvenile  or  youthful  offense. 

a.  21  c.  all  of  the  above 

b.  18 

1 7.  Prior  to  participating  in  a radio  interview  broadcast,  a 

recruiter  must  receive  approval  from . 

a.  Station  Commander  c.  Area  Commander 

b.  DRC  Commander 

1 8.  Individual  participation  in  the  USAREC  Physical  Con- 
ditioning Program  will  be  recorded  on  USAREC  Form . 

a.  642  c.  651 

b.  641 

19.  What  form  is  required  to  be  used  when  making  tele- 
phonic inquiries? 

a.  DA  Form  360  c.  DD  Form  360 

b.  DA  Form  751  d.  DD  Form  751 

20.  Any  assigned  vehicle  driven  less  than  8,000  miles  in 
the  first  year  after  delivery,  or  20,000  miles  in  the  first  2 
years,  must  be: 

a.  turned  in  and  replaced  with  a low  mileage  vehicle. 

b.  rotated  with  a vehicle  from  a high  mileage  area. 

c.  switched  with  a vehicle  from  a low  mileage  area. 

Inquiries  regarding  Diagnostic  Test  questions  and 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  USAREC-USARCRO-T  or 
phone  AV  459-3954,  commercial  (312)  926-3036. 
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STUDENT  TOUR 
LETS  THE  ARMY 
SELL  ITSELF 


Students  got  a chance  to  see  many  of  the  Army’s  training  programs  first  hand. 


By  Bob  Lessels 
Cincinnati  DRC 

The  old  cliche  “If  the  mountain  can 
not  come  to  Mohammed,  then 
Mohammed  will  go  to  the  mountain,” 
has  found  a new  meaning  in  these 
days  of  tight  budgets  in  Army  recruit- 
ing. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  a young 
man  interested  in  enlisting  in  the  armor 
career  management  field  is  to  show 
him  a tank.  Unfortunately,  the  cost  for 
hauling  an  M-60  tank  from  the  nearest 
post  with  armor.  Ft.  Knox,  to  Cincinnati 
is  $12,000.  Only  four  such  displays 
would  exhaust  the  DRC  TAIR  budget 
for  the  year. 

Since  the  expense  prohibits  bringing 
the  tank  to  the  students,  the  alternative 
is  to  take  the  students  to  the  tank. 

Working  closely  with  the  TAIR  pro- 
ject office  at  Ft.  Knox,  a tour  of  the 
post  was  arranged  recently  for  26  high 
school  seniors  who  had  expressed  an 
interest  in  the  armor  CMF.  To  minimize 
costs,  transportation  was  arranged  using 
three  DRC-operated  vans,  driven  by 
recruiters.  Housing  for  the  three-day 
tour  was  provided  by  Ft.  Knox,  util- 
izing an  empty  barracks  while  meals 
were  provided  at  a troop  dining  facility. 

This  form  of  “no-frills”  tour  is  ad- 
vantageous in  that  the  prospective 
recruit  gains  an  honest  impression  of 
life  in  the  Army. 

During  the  tour’s  three  days,  the 
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students  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
hundreds  of  young  persons  such  as 
themselves  undergoing  basic  and 
advanced  training.  Visits  were  arranged 
to  the  grenade  throwing  range,  a tank 
table,  combat  assault  courses,  the 
vehicle  maintenance  school,  the  post 
motor  pool  and  the  M-16  laser  simulator. 

Each  student  had  a chance  to  “fire” 
the  M-16  via  the  simulator  as  well  as 
observe  the  thundering  M-60  A3  tanks 
at  the  post  conducting  a live  fire 
exercise.  In  the  motor  pool  and  at  the 
maintenance  school,  the  students  were 
allowed  to  get  into  the  tanks  and  see  for 
themselves  how  these  50-ton  steel 
juggernauts  operate.  A definite  high- 
light of  the  visit  was  a chance  to  get  into 
both  an  M-1  tank  and  one  of  the  new  M- 
3 cavalry  fighting  vehicles.  Both  gave 
the  recruiters  a chance  to  “sell”  the 
recruits  on  high-technology  jobs  related 
to  these  state-of-the-art  vehicles. 

No  visit  to  the  Army  would  be 
complete  without  a taste  of  Army 
chow,  something  the  students  found 
surprisingly  enjoyable.  Army  cooks 
have  long  been  the  butt  of  many  jokes, 
if  not  horror  stories,  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  youngsters  first 
sample,  then  wolf  down,  the  excellent 
chow  provided  throughout  the  tour. 

Of  course  the  Army  isn’t  all  work, 
and  the  students  were  given  carte 
blanche  to  use  the  post  recreational 
facilities  during  their  stay.  In  the  even- 
ings, each  had  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
recreation  hall,  theaters  and  gym- 
nasiums at  the  post.  Even  more 
importantly,  each  student  had  time 
during  the  evening  to  talk  with  young 
people  such  as  themselves  about  their 
Army  experiences. 

By  the  time  the  tour  had  ended  and 
the  tired  but  happy  young  people  had 
boarded  the  vans  for  the  return  trip  to 
Cincinnati,  each  had  gained  valuable 
insights  into  today’s  Army.  The  results 
of  the  trip  were  a dozen  of  the  students 
electing  to  enlist  in  the  delayed  entry 
program  — and  several  chose  the 
Armor  CMF.  3F 


Students  got  a 
chance  to  visit 
the  grenade  ran- 
ge, a tank  table, 
the  combat  as- 
sault course,  the 
vehicle  maint' 
enance  school, 
the  motor  pool 
and  the  M-16 
laser  simulator 
as  well  as  a 
chance  to  sit  at 
the  controls  of 
the  M-1  tank. 
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. . remember,  the  Army 
starts  with  you!’ 


During  the  past  18  months  it  has  been  my  distinct 
privilege  to  command  the  finest  assemblage  of  people, 
both  soldier  and  civilian,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  across 
our  great  nation.  All  of  you  have  accepted  the  challenge 
of  manning  the  total  force,  met  it,  and  won.  The  numbers 
have  been  published,  the  bottom  line  drawn  and  your 
mission  accomplished,  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively. 

While  we  have  enjoyed  a banner  year,  we  have  also 
made  some  important  progress  in  those  areas  of  continu- 
ing concern  for  recruiters.  We  have  acquired  new 
resources  to  do  the  job.  Advertising  dollars  and  logistic 
support  have  kept  pace  with  our  needs.  Automation  has 
begun  to  replace  manual  procedures.  Additional  incen- 
tives have  been  provided  to  attract  bright  high  school 
graduates. 

Specifically,  we  have  witnessed  the  start  of  the  JOIN 
system  and  the  provision  of  the  Army  College  Fund. 
Our  Quality  of  Life  programs  are  receiving  increased 
interest  and  attention  throughout  the  command  by  dedi- 
cated family  members  and  leaders  at  every  echelon. 

All  of  this  is  important,  but  more  significant  are  the 
immense  contributions  made  daily  by  the  dedicated 
people  in  the  command.  USAREC  is  no  longer  an 
organization  of  volunteers  but  one  of  specially  selected 
people  of  proven  ability.  Some  have  chosen  and  others 
will  choose  to  remain  as  professional  recruiters.  Many 
will  return  eventually  to  duties  from  which  they  came. 
Whatever  your  decision,  it  is  essential  to  understand  that 
you  are  a soldier  first  and  a recruiter  second.  You  are  the 
Army’s  image  and  it  is  that  reflection  upon  which  we  rely 


to  attract  highly  qualified  applicants. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  the  feeling  among  you  that  “the 
better  I do,  the  more  I’m  asked  to  do.”  Someone  once  said 
that  if  you  want  something  done  and  done  well,  ask  the 
busiest,  most  productive  person  in  the  organization  to  do 
it.  Success  is  contagious— always  has  been  and  always 
will  be.  Perhaps  the  true  reflection  of  accomplishment  is 
not  a medal  or  an  award  but  a subsequent  request,  even 
demand,  for  greater  contributions. 

The  Recruiting  Command  has  begun  to  enlist  quality 
soldiers  in  increasing  quantity.  You  may  expect  the 
demands  to  increase,  for  you  have  really  become  the 
epitome  of  success.  Of  that  you  may  be  justly  proud.  But 
as  you  are  asked  for  more— individually  and  collectively— 
you  in  turn  may  expect  of  your  leadership  at  all  levels  the 
support  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  mis- 
sion. I am  confident  that  you  will  continue  to  get  that 
support,  for  there  is  no  task  more  noble,  more  vital,  more 
crucial  than  the  one  facing  this  command. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  this  great  nation  depends 
in  no  small  part  on  the  strength  and  capability  of  its  Army 
and  let  none  among  you  forget  that  the  Army  starts  with 
you. 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 


General  Crowell  and  Dr.  Harry  N.  Walters,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower  & 
Reserve  Affairs  at  the  recent  DRC  commander’s  conference  (bottom  left).  Dr.  Walters  has  since  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  Talking  to  the  media  about  the  Army  College 
Fund  (bottom  right). 
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1 . b - C3  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

2.  c - 1 2 Weeks  ■ (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5,  sec  XIX,  para  5-65 

(2)). 

3.  b - (AR  601  -21 0,  table  9-9,  line  6g). 

4.  c - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5,  sec  VIII,  para  5-22). 

5.  a - True  - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  2,  table  2-1  rule  Db). 

6.  a - True  (A  programed  text  book  on  the  Veterans 
Educational  Assistance  Program,  sec  III,  para  1 b). 

7.  c ■ (A  programed  text  on  VEAP,  sec  1 , para  1 b). 

8.  c - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  3,  appendix  8.  para  2b). 

9.  a - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  2,  appendix  C,  para  3c). 


10.  d- (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  2,  appendix  C,  para  3b (1)). 

11.  d - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  2,  sec  II,  para  2-7 a). 

12  b - false  (AR  601-210,  chap  5,  sec  III,  para  5-1  Ob). 

13.  b - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5,  sec  XI,  para  5-35a). 

14.  b - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5,  sec  XIX,  para  5-66). 

15.  a - (The  Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Programed 
Text  Book,  sec  ill,  para  1 d (3)). 

16.  d - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5,  table  5-2,  rule  E-3). 

17.  b - false  (AR  601-210,  chap  5,  sec  IV,  para  5-1 3a). 

18.  a - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  2,  table  2-3,  rule  F). 

19.  b - (USAREC  350-7,  chap  2,  sec  1 , para  2-3c). 

20.  b - (USAREC  350-7,  chap  2,  sec  IV,  para  2-23). 
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